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Abstract 

Recently, language learning strategies have gained a lot of importance in different parts of the world, including 
the United Arab Emirates (UAE). Successful foreign or second language learning attempts are viewed in the 
light of using appropriate and effective language learning strategies. This study investigated the patterns of 
language learning strategies (LLS) used by 190 male and female students in the Foundation Program of the 
United Arab Emirates University (UAEU). It also explored the effects of language proficiency level and gender 
on the use of these strategies. An Arabic translated version of the Oxford’s (1990) Strategy Inventory for 
Language Learning (SILL) was used for collecting the data. The results demonstrate that these learners were 
overall medium strategy users. Metacognitive strategies were the most frequently used among the six strategies 
followed by social strategies, compensation strategies, affective strategies, cognitive strategies and memory 
strategies respectively. Proficiency level and gender had no significant effect on the overall strategy use nor on 
the use of each individual strategy. The findings of this study provide some implications for classroom 
instruction, curriculum design and teacher training. The study ended with some recommendations to direct future 
studies. 
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1. Introduction 

Today, English language is seen very important for Emirati students' personal and professional life. English is 
needed to facilitate communication as the United Arab Emirates is hosting a huge expatriate population from 
diverse language and cultural backgrounds. In the UAE today, children need to start learning English in KG 
classes. In 2007 the Ministry of Higher Education and Scientific Research introduced the Common Educational 
Proficiency Assessment (CEPA), an exam of English proficiency, in order to identify those students who need to 
be placed in foundation programs to improve their English to enable them to pursue academic studies in their 
colleges (CEPA, 2011). Foundation programs consume a considerable portion of the tertiary education budget. 
The UAEU, for example, spends more than a third of its budget on the University General Requirements Unit 
(UGRU) (Farah, & Ridge, 2009). Instruction at UGRU is mostly designed to help students develop their 
different language skills and meet the university requirements of scoring 5 or above in the IELTS Exam. It is 
expected that effective language learning strategy training can reduce the time students spend in the foundation 
program which may in turn helps in reducing the budget. 

Although there is a considerable amount of research conducted in other parts of the world about learning 
strategies, the gulf region share of this research is very limited. The language learning strategy patterns of 
English language learners in the Arab world is still largely under investigation and the outcomes of similar 
studies conducted with other ethnic groups in other regions can’t be fully generalized in the Gulf region, 
including the UAE (Riazi, 2007). Only limited number of studies examined the use of learning strategies by 
students in the Arab world (Abu Shmais, 2003; Al-Shaboul, Asassfeh, & A1 Shboul, 2010; McMullen, 2009) and 
a few studies investigated the use of LLS in some gulf countries in general and the UAE context in particular 
(McMullen, 2009; Riazi, 2007; Radwan, 2011). Gender is also found to be an important variable that may impact 
language learning. However, very few studies were conducted to explore the impact of gender factor on 
language learning (Radwan, 2011; Rahimi & Riazi, 2005; Riazi, 2007; Yang, 2010). 
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Despite the essential role of English in UAE’s schools, many students at UAEU do not usually perform very well 
in the CEPA Exam. This might result in admitting them into the University General Requirements Unit to give 
them more chance to improve their English before they start taking courses in their colleges within the university 
(CEPA, 2011). It is expected that effective language learning strategy training can reduce the time and money 
spent in foundation programs. Thus, an investigation of how students in the UAE context employ these strategies 
is very beneficial. Findings from this research can provide useful pedagogical information to curriculum 
designers, teachers and students. Curriculum designers can use these findings in developing materials and 
textbooks for English language instruction. English language instructors can also benefit from learning about the 
strategies used by successful and unsuccessful learners in designing lesson plans, deciding on appropriate 
teaching procedures and/or strategies and catering for students with diverse skills, abilities and learning styles. 

2. Literature Review 

Language learning strategies can be defined as “the conscious or semi-conscious thoughts and behaviors used by 
learners with the explicit goal of improving their knowledge and understanding of a target language” (Cohen, 
2003, p. 280). LLS have attracted the attention of a number of researchers in the areas of second language 
acquisition (McMullen, 2009; Chamot, Barnhardt, El-Dinary, & Robbins, 1999; Riazi, 2007; Radwan, 2011; 
Ehrman & Oxford, 1990; Abu Shmais, 2003; Rahimi & Riazi, 2005; Littlewood, 2001; Dornyei, 1990). 
Researchers concluded that not all learners learn in much the same way as the strategies they use might be 
different. These differences and the reasons affecting them have also attracted many scholars to attempt to 
identify the most and the least used strategies in order to improve students’ language learning (Al-Shaboul, 
Asassfeh, & A1 Shboul, 2010). However, There is no agreement among rearchers regarding this issue (Griffiths 
& Parr, 2001). 

Relevant studies highlighted some factors that may influence language learning strategy patterns used by 
language learners such as gender, learning styles, cultural backgrounds, attitudes and motivation (Chamot, 
Barnhardt, El-Dinary, & Robbins, 1999; Radwan, 2011; Riazi, 2007; Ehrman & Oxford, 1990; Abu Shmais, 
2003; Rahimi & Riazi, 2005; Littlewood, 2001; Dornyei, 1990). 

In a recent study, Radwan (2011) investigated the use of language learning strategies of 128 students majoring in 
English at a university in Oman and the relationship between gender and English proficiency. Results showed a 
medium range in the overall use of strategy. The students used metacognitive strategies significantly more than 
any other strategies and memory strategies fell at the bottom of students' preference scale. There were no 
significant differences found between males and females in the overall use of strategies. Male students used 
more social strategies than female students. Moreover, the relationship between strategy use and language 
proficiency showed that language proficiency had a significant effect on the overall uses of strategies. 

Similarly, McMullen (2009) investigated language learning strategy use of 165 male and female Saudi EFL 
students in three universities in Saudi Arabia. The findings showed overall strategy use of both groups fell within 
a medium range. The results showed that gender and academic major did not have any statistical significant 
effect on the use of LLS among Saudi EFL students. The results also demonstrated that Saudi EFL students as a 
whole favored three strategies (social, metacognitive, and compensation) but neglected three others (cognitive, 
memory, and affective). The results also indicated that female students used slightly more LLS than male 
students. 

Riazi (2007) investigated the patterns of English language learning strategy use of 120 female Arabic-speaking 
students majoring in English at a university in Qatar using Oxford’s (1990) SILL. The results showed that 
learners used learning strategies with high to medium frequency. The highest rank was recorded for 
metacognitive strategies while the lowest rank was recorded for compensation strategies. In addition, the results 
indicated that freshmen students reported the highest rate of strategy use. 

In another region of the Arab World, Al-Shaboul, Asassfeh, & A1 Shboul (2010) used Oxford’s (1990) SILL to 
explore learning strategies use of 111 English-major students at a university in Jordan. The mean value for 
students' use of the entire learning strategies was considerably high. Similar to previous studies (Radwan, 2011; 
McMullen, 2009), metacognitive strategies were ranked the highest frequently used strategies, whereas memory 
strategies were ranked the least frequently used ones. Results also highlighted that proficiency level is 
responsible for the more frequent use of the strategies. The study also revealed that female students often use 
strategies more frequently than males. 

Within a similar context, Khalil (2005) investigated language learning strategy use of 194 high school students 
and 184 university students in Palestine using Oxford’s (1990) SILL. The findings revealed that overall strategy 
use of both groups fell within the medium range of strategy use. Metacognitive and social strategies were ranked 
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the highest, whereas memory and affective strategies were ranked the lowest. Female students reported 
significantly higher frequency strategy use than male students. 

Another study within the same line and context (Abu Shmais, 2003) examined the frequency of English language 
learning strategy use of 99 male and female Arabic-speaking university students in Palestine in relation to gender 
and proficiency variables. The results showed that the participants were medium strategy users in general. The 
highest rank of strategy use was recorded for Metacognitive strategies while the lowest was recorded for 
compensation strategies. Gender and proficiency were found to have no impact on the use of strategies. 

Most of the aforementioned research reported that most Arab English language learners are medium language 
learning strategy users (Abu Shmais, 2003; Gerami & Baighlou, 2011; Khalil, 2005; McMullen, 2009; Radwan, 
2011). Learners were found to place the use of Metacognitive strategies at the top of the scale while affective 
and Memory strategies came at the bottom of the scale (Gerami & Baighlou, 2011; Khalil, 2005; McMullen, 
2009). 

In conclusion, researchers conducting different studies came up with various results about the effects of 
proficiency level and gender on the use of LLS. Some researchers indicated no significant effects of gender on 
LLS (McMullen, 2009; Radwan, 2011), while others reported the existence of such influence (Abu Shmais, 2003; 
Gerami & Baighlou, 2011; Khalil, 2005). The same might be true about the effects of proficiency levels on the 
use of the LLS. Radwan (2011) and Khalil (2005), for example, reported significant effects of proficiency level 
on LLS while other researchers, such as Riazi (2007) found no significant correlation between LLS and 
proficiency levels. 

The above review of the relevant literature guided the researchers to formulate the objectives of the study. In 
brief, the first main objective of this study is to shed light on students’ choices and uses of language learning 
strategies. Another objective is to identify the least and most used strategies by UGRU’s students. One more 
objective is to identify the relationship between the uses of language learning strategies and language proficiency 
levels and gender. In the light of those major objectives, the present study is hoping to make valuable 
contributions to the existing literature in the area of language learning strategies. It will also offer guidance to all 
concerned parties at different levels, such as policy and/or decision makers, curriculum designers, materials 
developers, classroom instructors, etc. 

3. Research Questions 

This study attempted to answer the following three research questions: 

1. What are the general patterns of English language learning strategies used by UGRU’s students at the UAEU? 

2. What is the relationship between the use of English language learning strategies and the language proficiency 
of UGRU’s students at level one, level two and level three? 

3. What is the relationship between UGRU male and female students’ uses of English language learning 
strategies? 

4. Methodology 

4.1 Participants 

This study was conducted with 131 female and 59 male university students. Almost 95% of the total number of 
participants (190) was between 18 and 21 years old. All participants were studying English at different levels 
(level 1, level 2 & level 3) in the University General Requirements Unit during the time of conducting the study. 
The score in the CEPA exam (an entrance exam for national universities and colleges) is used as a benchmark 
for acceptance in the UGRU’s program. The distribution of students on the three levels (English level 1, English 
level 2, and English level 3) of UGRU depends on their scores in the CEPA exam. Most participants began 
studying English at elementary school levels. They come from the different seven Emirates of the UAE. Almost 
half of the participants were from the Emirate of Abu Dhabi, where the university is located, and 10% were from 
other countries while the rest of them were from the other six emirates. When considering proficiency levels, 
almost 36% of them were placed at level one, 44% were placed at level two and 20% were placed at level three. 

4.2 Research Instrument 

The main instrument used in this research was an Arabic translation version of Oxford’s (1990) Strategy 
Inventory for Language Learning. The SILL is a five point Likert-scale survey with multiple choice 
questions/statements that can be answered according to the following scale: 1) never or almost never true of me, 
2) usually not true of me, 3) somewhat true of me, 4) usually true of me, and 5) always or almost always true of 
me. The taxonomy of strategies consisted of 50 statements about strategies used by language learners covering 
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six broad categories of strategies: affective, social, metacognitive, memory-related, general cognitive, and 
compensatory. Each strategy includes a number of sub-items. In addition, Oxford (1990) developed a scale, 
which reflects the level of strategy usage: (1) High (3.5-5.0), (2) Medium (2.5-3.4), and (3) Low (1.0-2.4). For 
the purpose of this research an Arabic translation version of the SILL was used in order to allow the participants 
to respond accurately and to avoid any incorrect responses that might occur due to language barriers. The 
demographic questionnaire contained eleven items related to students' sex, age, place of residence, high school 
track, current level at UGRU, college major, and their English CEPA score. The background questionnaire was 
revised several times by the researchers in order to make it more practical. 

The rationale for using this instrument is that the SILL appears to be one of the most widespread summative 
rating scales most often used around the world to assess the use of language learning strategies (Oxford & 
Burry-Stock, 1995). The researchers adopted a committee approach to translate the SILL (Douglas & Craig, 
2007).The members of this committee included the two researchers, one of whom is a certified translator, three 
other experienced translators and an Arabic professional editor. The researchers revised the translation with three 
faculty members from the College of Education at the UAEU. 

SILL’s reliability was established by using Cronbach’s alpha reported in different previous studies that were 
conducted in various countries and across different cultural groups. The value of Cronbach’s alpha in those 
studies was found to be between .90 and .94 (Oxford, 1990; Ehrman & Oxford, 1990; Wharton, 2000; Yang, 
1996; Oxford & Burry-Stock, 1995). To test the SILL’s reliability of the Arabic translation version, the 
researchers also used Cronbach-alpha which was found to be .95. This result is consistent with the findings of 
most studies conducted around the world. However, it shows a higher level of reliability than any other Arabic 
versions of the SILL used in previous studies by different researchers, such as Khalil (2005), Radwan (2011), 
Shmais (2003), Riazi (2007) and Al-Shaboul, Asassfeh, & A1 Shboul (2010). Table 1 demonstrates the value of 
the Cronbach-alpha for each of the six strategies of the translated version of the instrument. 


Table 1. Reliability of the Arabic version of the SILL 


Reliability Measure 

Cronbach's Alpha 

Overall 

.95 

Memory strategies 

.77 

Cognitive strategies 

.86 

Compensation strategies 

.73 

Metacognitive strategies 

.86 

Affective strategies 

.76 

Social strategies 

.83 


4.3 Data Collection 

After obtaining the required permission from the UAEU’s Scientific Research and Ethics Committee to conduct 
this research study, the researchers contacted the University’s General Requirements Unit and started 
immediately collecting the data. It was nearly the end of the Spring Semester of the academic year 2011- 2012. 
A number of surveys were placed at the English Language Center (ELC) on the male campus. Many students 
were asked to complete the survey when they visited the Center to review for their final exams. Fifty nine 
surveys were completed by male students. On the female campus, 10 instructors volunteered to administer the 
instrument to their students. Other surveys were distributed to students in the hostels by volunteered female 
students. A hundred and thirty one surveys were completed by female students. 

4.4 Data Analysis 

The Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) version 20.0 was used to obtain descriptive statistics 
(means, frequencies, ranges and standard deviations) from the demographic survey. The overall strategy patterns 
of UGRU’s students (the most and least strategy items used by students) were also calculated. Data analyses for 
the SILL were performed using the same SPSS Program. The interpretation of the mean scores of the SILL in 
this research followed Oxford & Burry-Stock (1995) scales of low for the range between 1.0 and 2.4, medium 
for the range between 2.5 and 3.4 and high for the range between 3.5 and 5.0. ANOVA analysis was conducted 
(p< 0.05) to determine if there were any significant variations among the three levels of proficiency. T-test 
analysis was performed to determine if there were significant differences in the overall learning strategy use in 
relation to the gender variable. 
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5. Results 

Results related to the first research question (What is the general pattern of English language learning strategies 
used by UGRU’s students at the UAEU?) demonstrate an overall medium range of strategy use among 
participants (M= 3.02, SD = .63). After examining the six strategies separately, this medium range of strategy 
use was also found to exist. Generally, metacognitive strategies were the most frequently used among the six 
strategies followed by social strategies, compensation strategies, affective strategies, cognitive strategies and 
memory strategies respectively (see table 2). 


Table 2. Descriptive statistics of the SILL 


Strategy Category 

*Mem 

Cog 

Comp 

Meta 

Soc 

Aff 

Overall 

Mean 

2.69 

2.91 

3.15 

3.32 

3.24 

2.96 

3.02 

SD 

.69 

.73 

.74 

.79 

.90 

.82 

.63 


* Mem = Memory strategy; Cog = Cognitive strategy; Comp Compensation strategy; Meta = Metacognitive 
strategy; Aff = Affective strategy; Soc = Social strategy. 

Valid number =190 


Findings related to the second research question (What is the relationship between the use of English language 
learning strategies and the language proficiency of UGRU’s students at level one, level two and level three?) 
demonstrate a medium overall mean for all three levels: level one (M = 3.05, SD = .59), level two (M= 3.03, SD 
= .67) and level three (M= 2.94, SD =.64) (see table 3). 


Table 3. Descriptive Statistics for the Overall Strategy Use by Proficiency Level 


Proficiency Level 

n 

Mean 

SD 

level one 

69 

3.05 

.59 

level two 

83 

3.03 

.67 

level three 

38 

2.94 

.64 


Descriptive statistics were also conducted to show the mean of proficiency level for each strategy within the 
three levels. Generally, Table 4 demonstrates small differences between the mean scores of the three levels. 
Level three students favored the use of metacognitive strategies most (M = 3.31, SD = .71) and memory 
strategies least (M = 2.51, SD = .77). Level two students preferred to use metacognitive strategies most (M = 
3.27, SD = .81) and memory strategies least (M = 2.73, SD = .67). Level one students preferred to use 
metacognitive strategies most (M= 3.39, SD = .75) and memory strategies least (M= 2.73, SD = .66) (see table 
4). 


Table 4. Mean differences according to the three proficiency levels and strategies 


Proficiency Level 

Mem 

Cog 

Comp 

Meta 

Soc 

Aff 

Level one 

M 

2.73 

2.88 

3.22 

3.39 

3.28 

3.04 


SD 

0.66 

0.68 

0.75 

0.75 

0.86 

0.83 

Level two 

M 

2.73 

2.94 

3.15 

3.27 

3.26 

2.94 


SD 

0.67 

0.73 

0.74 

0.81 

0.92 

0.88 

Level three 

M 

2.51 

2.89 

3.03 

3.31 

3.15 

2.87 


SD 

0.77 

0.81 

0.71 

0.82 

0.94 

0.69 


M 

2.69 

2.91 

3.15 

3.32 

3.24 

2.96 

Total 

SD 

0.69 

0.73 

0.74 

0.79 

0.90 

0.82 


One-way ANOVA was computed to examine whether proficiency levels (English level 1, English level 2 & 
English level 3) had a significant effect on both the overall strategy use and on each of the six strategies. The 
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ANOVA summary indicates that proficiency levels had no significant effects on the overall strategy use nor on 
each of the six categories (see table 5). 


Table 5. ANOVA summary of the six strategies in relation to proficiency levels 


Strategy Category 

Sum of Squares 

Df 

Mean Square 

F 

Sig. 

Memory 

1.58 

2 

.791 

1.675 

.190 

Cognitive 

.155 

2 

.077 

.145 

.865 

Compensatory 

.926 

2 

.463 

.853 

.428 

Metacognitive 

.549 

2 

.275 

.438 

.646 

Social 

.416 

2 

.208 

.255 

.775 

Affective 

.794 

2 

.397 

.582 

.560 

Overall 

.312 

2 

.156 

.404 

.668 


Note. *p< 0.05 


Results related to the third research questions (What is the relationship between UGRU male and female 
students’ uses of English language learning strategies?) reveal an overall medium range of strategy use (males: 
M = 3.06, SD = .55 and females: M = 3.00, SD = .67). The differences between the mean scores of male and 
female students in regard to the overall strategy use were very small. Findings also indicate that both male and 
female learners preferred to use metacognitive strategies the most and memory strategies the least (see table 6). 


Table 6. Means and SDs of the six strategies in relation to gender 


Male (n=59) Female (n =131) 

Mean SD Rank Mean SD Rank 


Memory 

2.78 

.63 

6 

2.64 

.71 

6 

Cognitive 

2.98 

.64 

4 

2.88 

.76 

5 

Compensation 

3.18 

.67 

3 

3.14 

.77 

3 

Metacognitive 

3.34 

.71 

1 

3.31 

.83 

1 

Affective 

2.94 

.71 

5 

2.97 

.87 

4 

Social 

3.25 

.92 

2 

3.24 

.90 

2 

Total 

3.06 

.55 


3.00 

.67 



When examining individual strategies, both male and female students reported high range of frequency use for 
the same strategies except that male students reported additional two cognitive strategies (1. / try to talk like 
native English speakers. 2. I watch English language TV shows or go to movies spoken in English) and one 
affective strategy (/ encourage myself to speak English even when I am afraid of making a mistake). Female 
students used one compensatory strategy which was not reported as a high frequency strategy by male learners (/ 
make up new words if I do not know the right ones in English). Independent samples t-tests were used to examine 
the differences in the use of English learning strategies between male and female learners (see table 7). 

Table 7 shows no significant differences between male and female learners in the use of the overall strategies. 
Also, there were no significant differences between male and female students in the use of the six strategies. 
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Table 7. Independent Samples t-tests of the use of the six strategies by male and female students 



T 

Df 

Sig. (2-tailed) 

Memory 

1.26 

125 

.21 

Cognitive 

.96 

131 

.34 

Compensatory 

.31 

128 

.76 

Metacognitive 

.28 

129 

.78 

Affective 

-.30 

136 

.77 

Social 

.10 

110 

.92 

Overall 

.647 

135 

.52 


Note. *p< 0.05 


6. Discussion 

The results of question 1 about the general patterns of English language learning strategies used by UGRU’s 
students at the UAEU reveal that students were medium strategy users in regard to the overall strategy use. 
These results were consistent with results of some previous research conducted among Arab EFL learners (Abu 
Shmais, 2003; McMullen, 2009; Yang, 2010). However they were inconsistent with results of some other studies 
which reported high range of overall use of language learning strategies such as Yilmaz's (2010) study. 
According to Oxford (1990), a medium range of strategy use means that the strategies are sometimes, 
occasionally, once in a while, and now and then used. This does not reflect a consistent use of language learning 
strategies that can help learners become successful strategy users or better language learners. 

When considering strategies separately, metacognitive strategies were the most frequently used followed by social, 
compensation, affective, cognitive, and memory strategies respectively. This is consistent with some studies 
investigating LLS (Gerami & Baighlou, 2011; Riazi, 2007). Metacognitive strategies help learners understand and 
produce new language through practicing, summarizing, reasoning deductively and analyzing (Oxford, 1990). 
Emirati students seem to be placing great emphasis on controlling their own language learning process and 
progress since these strategies are used to encourage learners to overcome the new experience of learning 
unfamiliar grammatical structures, new words, confusing writing systems, and seemingly “non-traditional 
instructional approaches” (Oxford, 1990, p. 136). 

Social strategies came second (M = 3.24, SD = .90). This result is consistent with research findings of other Arab 
learners (Khalil, 2005; Radwan, 2011). These strategies help learners interact, communicate, cooperate, and 
empathize with others to maximize learning (Oxford, 1990). In this study, the most frequently used social 
strategy was: “I ask English speakers to correct me when I talk” (M = 3.39, SD = 1.18) and the least frequently 
used social strategy was: “Ipractice English with other students. ” (M = 2.98, SD = 1.24). Social strategies are 
considered crucial to improve communication skills and interpersonal behaviors such as asking questions, asking 
for clarification and help, talking with native speakers, etc. (Yang, 2010). In an earlier study Yang (1996) 
indicated that preference for social strategies can be attributed to the learners’ extensive exposure to computer, 
multimedia and networking technologies. Another factor might be due to the widespread of mobile technologies, 
Internet and social networks which are today very common among the UAE younger population. 

Compensation Strategies came third (M= 3.15, SD = .74). This result is consistent with some research findings 
about Arab learners (Riazi, 2007), but inconsistent with results of other studies (McMullen, 2009; Radwan, 2011; 
Abu Shmais, 2003). These strategies enable learners to use the language to overcome any limitations or gaps in 
their linguistic knowledge (Oxford, 1990). The most frequently used strategy was: “/// can’t think of an English 
word, I use a word or phrase that means the same” (M =3.71, SD =1.03). Despite the fact that the overall mean 
score of compensation strategies was medium, this individual strategy showed a high frequency use. In fact, it 
scored the highest among the fifty strategies of the SILL. One possible explanation for the high use of this 
individual strategy could be attributed to the culture of the UAE where students are more concerned about 
communicating with the growing non-Arabic speaking population. The least frequently used strategy was: “/ 
read English without looking up every’ new word” (M= 2.59, SD = 1.58). This could be attributed to the nature 
of instruction these students received in schools earlier. 

Affective strategies ranked four (M= 2.91, SD = .73) This result is consistent with some research findings about 
Arab learners (Al-Shaboul, Asassfeh, & A1 Shboul, 2010), but it is inconsistent with some other findings from 
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other studies (McMullen, 2009; Riazi, 2007; Abu Shmais, 2003; Khalil, 2005; Radwan, 2011). These strategies 
help learners lower their anxiety levels, increase motivation, and control their emotions (Oxford, 1990). Most of 
the affective strategies fell under the medium range of strategy use, except for the following strategy: “/ write 
down my feelings in a language learning diary ”. 

Cognitive Strategies came fifth (M = 2.91, SD = .73). This result is inconsistent with research findings about 
Arab learners (McMullen, 2009; Riazi, 2007; Abu Shmais, 2003; Khalil, 2005; Radwan, 2011; Al-Shaboul, 
Asassfeh, & A1 Shboul, 2010). Cognitive Strategies help learners understand and produce new language through 
practicing, summarizing, reasoning deductively and analyzing (Oxford, 1990). Cognitive strategies showed 
medium range of use except for one strategy that showed a lower range: “I read for pleasure in English”. 
Cognitive strategies are of major importance to language learning as they include skills that require learners to 
use all their mental processes, such as repeating, practicing with sounds and writing systems, using formulas and 
patterns, recombining familiar items in new ways, practicing the new language, etc. 

Memory strategies were the least preferred strategies (M= 2.69, SD = .69) This result is consistent with research 
findings about Arab learners (Al-Shaboul, Asassfeh, & A1 Shboul, 2010; Radwan, 2011;), but it is inconsistent 
with findings from other studies (McMullen, 2009; Riazi, 2007; Abu Shmais, 2003; Khalil, 2005). Memory 
strategies help learners remember, store and retrieve new information (Oxford, 1990). Six of the nine memory 
strategies fell under the medium range of use while three other strategies demonstrated lower strategy use. 
Memory strategies help students remember more effectively. 

The second research question investigated the relationship between the use of language learning strategies and 
language proficiency levels (level one, level two and level three). The results indicate that there was no 
significant relationship between language learning strategy patterns and students’ levels of language proficiency. 
One interpretation of this result might be that instruction was tailored to assist learners to pass the IELTS exam 
which is a prerequisite for starting taking academic courses in their colleges. Another reason might be that 
learners at the three levels were trained on the same set of strategies and skills. Additionally, curriculum and/or 
instructional materials might have been designed in an exam-oriented fashion. 

The third research question investigated the relationship between male and female students’ uses of language 
learning strategies. The results of this research question reveal no significant differences in the use of strategies 
between male and female students. These findings might be due to the importance of English language for both 
male and female Emirati learners. Both groups consider English language proficiency as an important factor in 
their life. Although there was no overall significant mean difference between male and female learners use of 
strategies, the mean scores of male learners in each of the six categories were slightly higher than those means of 
female learners. Both male and female students reported using metacognitive strategies the most and memory 
strategies the least. 

When considering the use of each individual strategy, both male and female students reported almost similar 
higher frequency uses of strategies. However, male students reported additional two cognitive strategies (1 .1 try 
to talk like native English speakers, 2. I watch English language TV shows or go to movies spoken in English) 
and one affective strategy (/ encourage myself to speak English even when I am afraid of making a mistake). 
Female students used one compensatory strategy that was not reported by male learners (I make up new words if I 
do not know the right ones in English). This might be attributed to cultural factors within the UAE society. Male 
learners might have more opportunities to communicate and interact with English language speakers outside the 
University. 

7. Conclusion 

The choice of language learning strategies may have a greater impact on students’ attempts to acquire a second 
or a foreign language. Among other factors that may influence students’ selections and uses of learning strategies, 
language proficiency level plays a major role in enabling students to choose the right strategies and use them 
effectively. The main purpose of this study was to examine the patterns of language learning strategies employed 
by male and female university students in the UAE. The study also investigated if there was any significant 
difference in relation to language proficiency levels and gender. An Arabic translated version of the Oxford’s 
(1990) Strategy Inventory for Language Learning (SILL) was used for collecting the required data for this study. 
The results of this study reveal that UGRU’s students were medium strategy users in regard to the overall 
strategy use. When considering strategies separately, metacognitive strategies were found to be the most 
frequently used followed by social, compensation, affective, cognitive, and memory strategies respectively. The 
findings also indicate that there was no significant relationship between language learning strategy patterns and 
language proficiency levels (level one, level two and level three). Furthermore, the results reveal no significant 
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differences in the use of strategies between male and female students. Finally, the findings of this study have 
made a considerable contribution to the effort of reaching a better understanding of the overall strategies used by 
Emirati students to learn English at the tertiary level. The overall findings of this research have implications at 
different levels, namely at a decision making level, curriculum design level, materials development level and 
classroom instruction level. 

8. Recommendations for Further Studies 

Although this study has made significant contributions to research in the gulf region regarding the use of 
strategies in learning another language, more studies are still needed to look at the topic from different angles. 
Using multiple tools for collecting data will strengthen and consolidate the obtained results. Studies might be 
conducted with a larger population from different tertiary institutions using other data collection tools in addition 
to the SILL instrument, such as focus group or individual interviews, think aloud recall protocol, classroom 
observation, etc. 
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Appendix A 

Arabic Version of Strategy Inventory for Language Learning (SILL) 

Version 7.0 (ESL/EFL) 

©R. Oxford, 1989 
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Appendix B 

Background Information Questionnaire 
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